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ble lords; and honorable gentlemen, may ex- 
_ {| perience.no privations of expensive luxury, 
Further extracts from a pamphlet, entitled, \| no contraction of profuse expenditure,—no 


“ Immediate, not gradual, abolition of Sla- 
very, nthe West Indies,””—Lonvon, 1824, 


*‘ The interests and the prejudices of the 
West Indian planters, have occupied much 
too prominent a place, in the discussion of 
this great question. The abolitionists have 
shown a great deal too much politeness and 
accommodation towards those gentlemen. 
With reference to them, the question is said 
tobe a very delicate pne. (Was ever the 
word delicacy more preposterously mis-ap- 
applied’) It is said to be beset with diffi- 
culties and dangers.—Yes, the parties inter- 
este&—crimina!ly interested, protest that 
the difficulties are insurmountable,—the 
dangers tremendous. But those difficul- 
ties and dangers have been proved to be 
visionary and futile, the offspring of idle, or 
of hypocritical fears. A little temporary pe- 
cuniary loss would be the mighty amount 
of all the calamities which emancipation 
would entail upon its virulent and infuri- 
ated epposers.* And is that a considera- 
tion to stand in competition with the libera- 
tion ofeight hundred thousand of our fellow 
creatures, from the heavy yoke of slavery? 
Must hundreds of thousands of human be- 
ings, continue to be disinherited of those 
inherent rights of humanity, without which, 
life becomes a curse, instead of a blessing: 
must they continue to be roused and stimu- 
lated to uncompensated labour, night as well 
as day, during a great part of the year, by 
the impulse of the cart-whip, thata few no- 


* The account of the London meeting of 
West Indian planters, which took place in 
Feb last, perfectly justifies the appli- 
cation of these epithets. 


| 


curtailment of state and equipage’ Must 
the scale in which is placed the just claims, 
the sacred rights of eight hundred thousand 
British subjects, be made to kick the beam, 
when weighed in the balance against pre- 


tensions so comparatively light and frivol: 
ous? 


** Among the West Indian proprietors, 
there are doubtless individuals of high char- 
acter and respectability, whose education 
and circumstances may nevertheless, dis- 
qualify them from taking a strictly impartial 
view of colonial slavery. Such, of course, 
must be exempt from the just odium, -the 
reprobation which belongs to the general 
body, as far as they have rendered their own 
character notorious by their own declara- 
tions,—by the speeches they have publish. 
ed and the decrees they have issued;—by 
the virulent abuse, the rage and calumny 
which they have heaped upon the abolition- 
ists;—by the alternatives of fawning servili- 
ty and insolent threatening, with which they 
at one time ‘ prostrate themselves at the fout. 
of the throne;—at another, protest with 
the tone of defiance, not to say rebellion, 
against British interference with colonial 
legislation. Towards these gentlgmen there 
has been extended a great deal too much 
delicacy and tenderness. They are culprits 
in the strictest sense of the word,—an.l as 
such, they ought to be regarded, notwith- 
standing their rant and consequence, by 
every honest impartial moralist. They have 
received too long, the gains of oppression 
too long have they fattened on the spoils of 
humanity. 


“It matters not at all, how, or whea, the 
planter acquired his pretended right to the 
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slave;—whether by violence or robbery,— 
by purchase or inheritance. is claim al- 
ways was, and always will be, ill-founded, 
because it is opposed to nature, to reason, 
and to religion. — It is also illegal, as far as 
legality has any foundation of justice, divine 
or human, to restupon. His plea for pro- 
tection against the designs of the abolition- 
ists, on the ground that his property has 
been embarked in this nefarious specula- 
tion, on the faith of Parliament,—in the 
confidence that no change would be effect- 
ed in the laws which sanction the. enormous 
injustice and wickedness of slavery, is child- 
ish and futile. Are not commercial specu- 
lations, speculations of every kind, subject 
to perpetual vicissitudes and revolutions? 
Are not human laws perpetually undergo- 
ing new modifications and changes, in ac- 
commodation to the ever varying circum- 
stances of the times—to increasing light and 
civuization’? Jt is absurd to imagine that 
the progress of humanity, of moral and 
political improvement, is to be arrested, be- 
cause some individual perquisites, derived 
from institutions of brutal ignorance and 
barbarism, would be curtailed. A great 
deal more reasonably might the industrious 
citizen, whose daily subsistence depends on 
his daily labour;—whose only property is 
his labour—and who, in many cases, has no 


_ Means, like the West Indian capitalist, of 


transferring it from one channel to another; 
with a great deal more reason might he ex- 
claim and cry out for protection against all 
mechanical improvements, which diminish 
labour, which deprive thousands of the la- 


_ bouring classes of their wonted resources, 


and drive them to beggary. 

“But if the West Indian gentlemen fail 
to obtain protection against the designs of 
the abolitionists, then, they demand com- 
pensation, in the event of the emancipation 
of their slaves, to the immense amount of 
sixty-four millions. And is compensation de- 
manded in no other quarter’—or, if not de- 
manded is it no where else due’? If com- 
pensation be demanded as an act of jus- 
tice to the slave holder, in the event of 
the liberation of his slaves,—let justice 
take his free impartial course:—let com- 
pensation be made in the first instance, 
where it is most due;—let compensation be 


uncompensated labour, degradation, and 
suffering. It isin this quarter, that justice 


‘cries aloud for compensation,—and if our at- 


tention is turned, but for a moment, to these 
two substantial and well authenticated 
clainis,—the demands of the slave holder 
(even if they had been couched in terms 
less arrogant and insulting,) will become 
not a little questionable. 

“Experience has already sufficiently 
evinced the fallacy of the notion of the su- 
perior policy of aiming at gradual instead of 
immediate emancipation, on the ground of 
its meeting with less opposition; for the 
planters have shown themselves as much 
enraged at the idea of gradualas of imme- 
diate emancipation. They appear indeed 
either incapable of perceiving or determin- 
ed to confound all distinction between them: 
—for, in the bitterness of their invectives, 
they accuse the gradual abolitionists, of en- 
deavouring to bring upon their heads, all 
the calamities and destructions, which they 
formerly deprecated, as the inevitable con- 
sequence of immediate emancipation. 

On this great question, the spirit of accom- 
dation and conciliation, has been a spirit of 
delusion. The abolitionists have lost, ra- 
ther than gained ground by it;—their cause 
has been weakened, instead of strengthen- 
ed. The great interests of truth and jus- 
tice are betrayed, rather than supported, by 
all softening, qualifying concessions. Eve- 
ry iota which is yielded of their rightful 
claims, impairs the conviction of their recti- 
tude, and consequently weakens their suc- 
cess. Truth and justice, make their best 
way into the world, when they appear in 
bold and simple majesty;—their demands 
are most willingly conceded, when they are 
most fearlessly claimed. 

Were the immediate freedom of the slave 
demanded, because, in the first instance, it 
was unlawfully and violently wrested from 
him—because ever since it has been most 
unjustly and cruelly withheld from him; be- 
cause it is his unalienable right which he 
holds by a divine right, which no human 
claims can disannul:—were the immediate 
abolition of slavery, in the British domin- 
ions, demanded, because slavery is in direct 
opposition to the principles of the British 
constitution—to the spirit and letter of the 


first made to the slave for his long years of || Christian religion—to every principle ef hu~ 
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manity and justice;—because, as long as it 
is suffered to exist, it must remain the fruit- 
ful source of the most atrocious crimes—the 
most cfuel sufferings;—beeause, as long as 
it is suffered to exist, its abettors and sup- 


porters, passive as well as active, (now that | 


their cyes are wide open to its enormities,) 
must lic under the divine malediction, and 
experience, sooner or later, the certain and 
awful visitations of retributive justice—the 
fearful accomplishment of that awful decia- 
ration—“ With what measure you meet, it 
shall be measured to you again: Demands 
so evidently just—such plain appeals to rea- 
son and conscience—to law and equity,— 
such serious reference to divine authority— 
to future retribution;—would be more suc- 
cessful, —would be better calculated to keep 
alive the public sympathy,—would lead to 
more unwearied exertions,—to greater sac- 
rifices,—than the slow, cautious, accomino- 
dating measures, now proposed by the 
abolitionists;—than any timorous suggest- 
ions of expediency;—any attempts to con- 
ciliate the affections, te disarm the opposi- 
tion of the West Indian slave holders. 
‘*When an obvious and imperative duty 
is encumbered with considerations which do 


not properly belong to it, its obligations, | 


instead of being enforced, are gnfeebled; 
its motives instead of being concentrated, 


are divided and scattered, and the duty, if | 


not entirely neglected, will be but languid- 
ly and partially performed. We make slow 
progress in virtue, lose much time in labour, 
when, instead of going boldly forward in 
its straight and obvious path, we are con- 
tinually enquiring how far we can proceed 
without difficulty and without opposition.” 


SPIRIT OF 
RELIGIOUS PUBLICATIONS, 


FOR THE BEREAN, 
THE TRINITY. 
« Professing themselves to be wise, they be- 


ame fools.” Row. i. 22. 


The idea of a formal disquisition of the 
Athanasian creed—a subject on which so 
much has been written—one which in many 


respects, must be irksome to our readers—~ 
the idea of.an extended examination on such 
‘a subject, is not my present intention. But 
the doctrine of the trinity, although now 
held, to say the least, in less veneration by 
Christendom, generally, than in former 
times; yet, has been gaining ground, in a 
disguised shape, among a class of Chris- 
tians who, in their first rise, wholly rejected 
it: and for this cause it is, that [have taken 
up the pen to expose, as briefly as possible, 
some of its boldest features, and some of the 
palpable contradictions and absurdities, into 
which those have fallen, who have stept 


forth in the foremost rank, among its advo- 
cates. 


into the history and progress of the great 
trinitarian controversy—who have merely 
read over the numerous catalogue of the 
names, ancient and modern, of those who 
| have entered the lists; and the equally nu- 
_merous volumes—from the ponderous folio, 
_down to the humblest pamphblet—with 
which Christendom has been inundated— 
| such may be able to appreciate the difficulty 
_of compressing the subject within the limits 
| of a few essays, so as to present to the gen- 
| eral reader, the marrow, and merits, of even 
‘the more prominent points of the contro- 
_versy. In entering, therefore, on such a 

task, much indulgence may be fairly claim- 
| ed, and the more so, as the course I adopt 
must be rather discursive, than systematic; 
| but of the mere theologian, and the critic, 
| I do not expect it; Ido notaskit. Believ- 
ing that the Christian religion is perfectly 
/adapted to common minds, it is to such— 
it is to the common sense, and the common 
_understanding—that I address myself: from 
, this quarter, I desire to claim attention, and 
to deserve it. 

The archdeacon of St. Alban’s, a cham- 
pion for the trinity, in his charge to the 
| clergy,* lays down the following aphorism: 
“No external evidence may establish the 
| belief of a contradiction; since no testimony 

that a contradiction is, should be allowed 
_ to overpower the intuitive conviction that it 
cannot be.” I shall have occasion hereafter 
to make frequent application of this apho- 


~* See Tracts in Controversy with Dr. Priest- 
‘ly. Burlington, N. J. 1821, 


Those who have looked, ever so slightly, | 
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nally begotten—very God, and very man,” 


an affirmative description of underived ex- 
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rism, to trinitarian writers, according to | 
‘Prov. yi..2—“ Thou art snared with the 
words ef thy mouth.” 

The vague, unintelligible, and mysterious 
language which trinitarian writers make use 
of to define and explain their views, as cur- 
sorily adverted to in my last essay, forms no 
small objection to their system, as it proves 
that their conceptions of it are extremely 
obscure, and imperfect: neither do the 
Scriptures authorise the terms that they apply 
tothe Deity. The following are favorite 
expressions with them, not one of which is 
to be found in the Bible:—Taisx rrr—divine 
person—thbree persons in one God—unity of 
essence—division of personality—Triune 
God—God of God—yery God of very God— 


God-man—two natures in one Being—light | 


of light—God the Son—God the Holy | 
Ghost—trinit y of persons—trinity in unity— | 
unity in trinity—hy postatical union—eternal | 
generation—eternal Son-ship—eternal pro- 
cession—incommunicable property—eter- 


&e. &e. 

Ask a trinitarian what the word person | 
means, when applied to the Divinity, and. | 
he says—*I answer, without hesitation, that | | 
Ido not know.*” Again, if one inquires | 
the meaning of “eternal generation,” the 
trinitarian is dumb—he lays his hand on his 
mouth.+ Ask again, what they understand 
by the term unity, and we are told that 
“there is a difficulty in comprehending, and 
stating it, which is almost, if not altogether, 
insuperable”?! What, pray, would be 
thought of aman who should attempt to 
convey to us, his opinions on any subject in 
the Greek tongue, without knowing himself 
one word of that language’ But these wri- 
ters have put themselves precisely in this 
predicament. 3 

But, say they, “when you will give me 


istence, we may safely engage to furnish you 
with one of persen, in the trinity.”§ This 
stale argument was refuted in my last es- 
say. The existence of a God isa fact, to 
which every rational soul assents: but that 


Stuart's Leiters. Miller. 
+ Letters on Unitarianism. 
Stuart’s Letters. 


of the érinify is but a mere hypothesis, and 
is, in itself; a vain attempt at a “description 
of underived existence,” in which the word 
person is used. Let those writers show that 
the existence of a trinity is a fact, and then 
we will admit the force of this argument, 
but not till then. The honest catholic may 
just as well say, “Prove how grass grows, 
and then I will ‘ engage to furnish you’ with 
an explanation how transubstantiation is pro- 
duced, but until you can do this, you must 
admit the fact of transubstantiation’’! 


“We find (says Dr. Miller,) a certain 
threefold mode ef existence in the Deity, 
frequently referred to in the Scriptures, but 
not explained.”’—This distinclion, says Stu- 
art, “‘we are utterly unable to define:”— 
But, for what purpose, I ask, have trinita- 
rians written volume upon volume, on their 
trinity’? Has it not been to explain, or to 
define, what this writer declares, in the 
name of all his brethren, they “are utterly 
unable to do”? And wherefore did they for- 
merly persecute their opponents, and each 
other, with fire and sword, for centuries; 
| and since these weapons have been wrested 
from them by the civil powers, with the 
pen, and all the arts of slander and detrac- 
tion—unless for those very explanations of 
names and things, which they now tell us 
they “are utterly unable to define”? 


Nevertheless, the same writer, who tells 
us in p. 84 of his “ Letters on Unitarianism,” 
that the /rinily is “not explained” by Scrip- 
ture, proceeds, in p. 87, to explain it him- 
self—to effect that, which another trinitari- 
an pronounces an impossibility! “Where, 
[says he,] is the absurdity, or contradiction, 
of an eternal or necessury emanation from 
Him, (the Father,) or, if you please, an 
eternal generation?” But, in his “ Letters 
on the eternal Son-ship,” this same consist- 
ent writer retracts the terms of the foregoing 
explanation, and says, “ I will aot say a word 
in favour of eternal communication—rrTer- 
NAL EMANATION (!!)—eternal procession— 
or any other forms of expression which di- 
vines have been fond of employing in their 
attempts to illustrate the mysterious doctrine 
under consideration’—* I am content, how- 
ever, with the language of the Bible, in re- 
lation to this point”!!—Not so “content, 
however,” but what hie writings are re- 
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plete with “language, in relation to this 
point,” not to be found in that Book. 
- But, to return to the meaning which 
trinitarians attach to the wnecriptural and 
incomprehensible terms, “ eternal genera- 
tion” :— 

Turretine—reputed one of the ablest pro- 
fessors of divinity, of the Calvinistic church 


at Geneva, flourished in the latter end of! 


the 17th century—is copied after by most of 
the writers on the trinity; and will be ac- 
knowledged, according to Stuart, as a fair 
representative of the advocates of the doc- 
trine of eternal generation. 


“This wonderful generation [the eternal | 
generation of the Son),” says Turretine, in| 
his Theol. Elen. “is rightly explained as aj 


communication of essence from the Father, 
by which the Son possesses, without divi- 
sion, the same essence with him.” 


Again—“In that generation, the same nu- 
merical essence is communicated, without 
abscission and without alienation”—* The 
Father generates within himself, and not 
Without himself’—“The Son is of the Fa- 
ther, but not posterior to the Father.” 


Now, as this eternal generation is, accord- 
ing to Turretine and the Athanasian creed, 
** necessarily and not voluntarily” exercised 
by the Father, and as the whole numerical 
essence of the Father is given to the Son, 
(for itis “communicated without division,” ) 
it must follow, that the essential power of 
the Father, by which he necessarily produ- 
ees the Son, must also be imparted to him, 
by virtue of which he (the Son) thus hay- 
ing “the same essence with the Father,” 
must, necessarily, produce another being, 
having the same necessary powers of gene- 
ration; and this third being, a fourth; and 
s0 on without end of limitation. Hence, 
not a trinity only, but an incalculable num- 
ber of persons must be generated in the 
Godhead!!! 

Again—the Father and Son having “the 
same numerical essence,” and this being 
eternally communicated by the Father to 

the Son, it follows, that the same numerical 
essence, communicates the whole of itself to 
the same numerical essence! ! / 

Again—as the Father communicates the 
whole of his essence to the Son, .“ without 
alienation,” the consequence follows, that 


te 


the first person in the trinity ¢mparts his 
whole essence to the second person, and at 
the same time retains the whole of it hte na 
self!!! 

Thirdly. In communicating the while of 
his essence to the Son, wherein can the 
Father be distinct from him? For surely the 
attributes of the Father must accompany 
his essence. Can any one conceive of fire, 
without its attribute of imparting warmth? 
It is an attribute of the natural sun to ema- 
nate light; but what conception can we 
form of the sun’s essence, without this pre- 
dicate; or how shall we cut off the sun from 
his beams’? Hence, the Son must have all 
the essence and all the attributes of the 
Father. But distinct personality, we are 
told, is an attribute of the Father; this then, 
he has communicated to the Son, and thus 
the Son is constituted another divinity! Tur- 
retine—this “illustrious divine,” as Dr. Mil- 
ler stiles him—foreseeing this consequence, 
says, in another part of his work, that “the 
Father, in the generation of the Son, com- 
municated his personality only, not his es- 
sence,’ “for this,” he asserts, “would pre- 
pare the way for tritheism”—thus pointed- 
ly contradicting what he had previously sta- 
ted—viz. that generation “is rightly ex 
plained as a communication of essence from 
the Father, by which the Son possesses, 
without division, the same essence with him :” 
thus he prepares “the way for tritheism,” 
and falls under his own sentence! 

Fourthly. As the Son is “ not posterior to 
the Father,” and as he possesses the same 
numerical essence, why should not the Son 
impart his essence to the Father, as well 
as the latter impart his to the Son? Again; 
what meaning are we to attach to the defi- 
nition, that “the Father generates within 
himself, and not without himself”? But ag 
no human being can comprehend these de- 
finitions and explanatiens of Turretine, so 
as to elicit from them either one rational or 
intelligible idea, or one particle of consist- 
ency, I presume we are to understand them, 
as Dr. Miller has piously suggested, “in a 
divine and ineffable sense; in a sense as 
much above their earthly sense, as the hea- 


{| vens are higher than the earth”!! 


Genuann, another “illustrious” divine, 
who has written “above twenty quarto vol- 
umes on theology,” says, on this subject, 
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gather than another manner.” 


‘He is not then the whole reason, and hence 
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as 


Observe thatthe Father is said to have { ther, there is no reason why the Son should 


begotten the Son from his substance, not | 
from any alienation or division of his essence; , 
(for neither'did he deprive himself of his | 
essence, nor give a part of it to his Son;) | 
but by the communication of his whole es- | 
sence, because by generation, he communi- | 
eated his whole and perfect essence to the Son, | 
and retained the whole of it to himself, be- | 
cause it is infinite”’* | 

Thereader will easily perceive, that this 
author is liable to the same objections which 
have been made to Turretine: 1 therefore 
proceed to quote from two or three writers | 
of more modern date, who are found to have | 
vecorded their views with more circumspec- 
tion than their elder brethren, because the | 
human mind, becoming somewhat heretical, 
had manifested more proneness to inquire, 
and thus made a stroke, not wholly ineffec- 
tual, at the infallibility of some “illustrious 
divines”! 

BRETTSCENEIDER On generation, says it is 
“that relation of the Father to the Son, by 
which the Father contains the reason of the 
subsistence (not the existence) of the Son.”’+ 

Now, as to subsist can have no other pos- 
sible meaning than to have an eaistence, or 
to continue ¢o exist, the explanation given 
by this writer amounts simply to this, that 
the Son “exists of himself, or is self-existent, 
but continues to exist only by the Father!// 

The “celebrated Rernuarp,” treating of 
the doctrine of eternal generation, tells us, 


“ That the Father generates the Son, means |, 


that He is, in part, the reason why divine 
perfections belong to him [the Son] in ¢his, 
No one can 
find fault with this definition, because he 
will seek in vain io find one! But, as no 
‘illustrious divine’ has taken up the pen 
on this subject, without writing absurdities, 
so we find not less than two in these few 
words: 

_ Ist. The Father is “in part, the reason 
why divine perfections belong to the Son.” 


the Son must possess his perfections “in 
part,” from some other quarter! 
‘2d. The Son being “co-equal” and “co- 


— 


not exert an influence en the “divine per- 
fections” of the Father, as much as the Fa- 
ther is supposed to do on the Son; or, im 
other words, generate the Father! 

Dr. Miller, in speaking of the authors T 
have quoted, says, “It does not appear to 
me an easy thing, to get on the shoulders of 
| these giants!” If by this, the doctor means 
to say, it is difficult to comprehend them, 
| our readers, [am very certain, will recipro- 
_ cate the sentiment; but if he has reference 
| to their strength and size, I must acknow- 
' Jedge that I have found nothing in them, 
which the smvoth stone and sling of David 
could not overthrow, unless from the great 
thickness of that part which anatomists de- 
nominate the crantum/ 

“What is unintelligible,” says Stuart, “ or 
surpasses our comprehension, belongs te 
things, and not to words. What we express 
respecting things, must of course be intelli- 
| gible; for language is merely the vehicle 
by which our thoughts are conveyed te 
others.” Now this, | think, is as clear as 
ah axiom. We may be at a loss to under- 
stand the meaning of the words of Peter or 
Paul, because the spirit that dictated these 
words, or by whose light they were written, 
may not favour us with the same degree of 
illumination, respecting the things to which 
they relate, that Peter and Paul had: but 
when we use words to express our own ideas, 
certainly they ought to be intelligible, at 
least to ourselves. Yet trinitarian writers have 
invented words and expressions for them- 
selves, to express their own ideas, and then 
tell us that they have a secret meaning—an 
“ineffable sense”’—far above their own com- 
prehension! Can there be a greater absurd- 
ity than this? I think not. 

But, says Dr. Miller, “ Any thing may 
be revealed, and remain a profound mystery 
still”!—and the bishop of St. Asaph tells 
us, that “It should rather seem, that ¢o in- 
volve difficulties, must be one characteristic of 
divine revelation”! Now, although this were 
true, these writers cannot avail themselves 
of it, because, however daringly they haye 
speculated in the dark, on the most sacred 
snbjects, they have not gone quite so far as 


éternal”’ {as the creed has it) with the Fa- 


*Grruanp, Tom. Loc. IV. 
f Syst. Entwickelung der dogmatik, § 8. 


to declare, that the words and phrases which 
they have used, were revealed or dictated te 
them by the Holy Spirit. But how a mys- 
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tery can be revealed, and still remain a mys- 
tery, is, I freely acknowledge, above my 
comprehension! Revelation means a discov- 
ery—how can a secret be discovered, and still 


remain a secret? But above all, how can a | 


revelation “involve difficulties,” or produce 
the very effect, which itis intended to re- 
move? If these propositions be true, it were 
to be wished that revelations had never 
been made! But Moses gives us a different 
view of this matter, where he says, “The 
secret things belong unto the Lord our God, 


but those things which are revealed belong | 


unto us and to our children forever.” By 


this [ understand, that secret things, or mys- 


teries, are by no means lawful subjects for 
idle or vain speculation—that so far as it 
pleases God to hold them beyond the limits 
of our finite conceptions, we are to remain 
contented, and leave them to Him to make 
them known to us, or not, according to His 
divine will; and that the things revealed, or 
clearly discovered, to us, are what alone 
ought to concern us, and which ysnly pto- 
perly “belong to us”—the only legitimate 
objects of our faith, and of our contempla- 
tion! 

The bishop of St. Asaph, in addressing 
his opponent, says, “ A writer, of whom it 
is once proved that he is ¢/l-informed upon 
his subject, hath no right to demand a fur- 
ther hearing. It isa fair presumption against 
the truth of his conclusion, be it what it 
may, that it cannot be right, but by mere 
accident. To be right by accident, will rare- 
ly happen to any man in any subject; be- 
eause, in all subjects, truth is single, and 
error infinite.”* This is sound reasoning; 
and with what force it is applicable to the 
author and his trinitarian brethren, as shown 
by the foregoing quotations and remarks, 
and by what shall be made to appear in the 
sequel, I leave the reader to determine. 


B. 


FOR THE BEREAN. 
The doctrine of Atonement briefly considered. 


The notion, however variously modified, 
ef the necessity of an atonement for, or on 
account of sin, is known to have existed 


* Tracts, &e. page 97. 


ON ATONEMENT. 397 


among all nations. To point out the ground 
and origin of this notion, presents to me no 
insurmountable difficulty. A belief in the 
| existence of a God, with a practical know- 
ledge, more or less perfect, of his divine 
law written in the heart, are co-extensive 
with the human family; and, perhaps not 
less universal, is the transgression of that 
law. ‘The painful feelings which sin pro- 
duces, leads to the use of means to relieve 
| them—to propitiate the favour, or to avert 
the frowns of an’ offended God: and also a 
sense of blessings bestowed, gives rise te 
testimonials of gratitude and praise. These 
causes, together with the hopes and fears 
of a future state, have laid an extensive foun- 
dation for oblations, offerings, and sacrifices, 


in every age of the world, and among every 
nation. 


“The power of God unto salvation,” and 
which the apostle Paul declares is “The 
Gospel of Christ,” was manifested for the 
restoration of the first transgressors, and 
had they submitted to it, and abode under 
it, the “true and living way,” could never 
have been obscured—even the worship of 
God “in spirit and in truth.” How this 
was lost sight of, is well explained in Rem. 
ch. i.— Because that when they knew God, 
they glorified him not as God, neither were 
they thankful, but became vain in their im- 
aginations, and their foolish hearts were dark: 
ened.” 

Traces of this darkness appeared early— 
for we find the first born sons of Adam, 
offering in their worship the fruits of the 
earth, and the firstlings of the flock. Iam 
aware of the opinion entertained by theolo- 
gians, that these offerings, or this kind of 
adoration, was altogether a divine institu- 
tion; I am aware too of the reasons given 
in support of that opinion: but I have not 
taken up the pen to instruct my readers in 
modern divinity, nor to beguile them into 
the gloomy labyrinth of theological disqui- 
sition. 

Nothing imperfect can flow from God.— 
He never instituted (strictly speaking) any 
other worship than that which is performed 
“in spirit and in truth,’’ for in this manner 
he *secketh,” and always hath sought, to. 

be worshipped: (John iv. 20, 24.) The 
causes, then, of every departure from this 


— 


spiritual worship, must, be referred te man, 
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and not&o God. ‘But were not th¢ offerings 
of Abel accepted, and therefore appointed 
of God’—was not the Jewish Ritual a divine 
institution? Truly, the offerings of Abel 
were accepted, or rather the state of mind 


in which they were presented, was the 


cause that “God had respect to Abel, and 
to his offering:” and so, in the same sense, 
doth God accept the truly pious Catholic, 
in worshipping the host, the honest Mussel- 
man with his Koran, and the sincere Protest- 
ant with his Pass-over supper. 

Some, indeed, teach us, that the matter 
ef Abel’s offering, was the reason of its ac- 
septance.* But why a meat-offering, pro- 
cured by the taking the life of an innocent 
lamb, should propitiate the Deity, rather 
than the bloodless fruits of the earth, is diffi- 
eult to conceive! The history proves, how- 
ever, that Cain’s mind was wrong, and not 
the “matter” of his minchah, or present— 
“Tf thou doest well, shalt thou not be ac- 
cepted?” Again; the apostle, who, it ap- 
‘pears, understood this matter better than 
our divines, says, “By rarru Abel offered 
unto God, a more excellent} sacrifice than 
Cain, by which he obtained witness that he 
was rightcous.”’ 

In the Mosaic Institution, we have ano- 
ther evidence that God, in the midst of his 
judgment, remembereth mercy, and “ ac- 
@epteth according to that a man hath, and 
not according to that he hath not”—dealing 
with his benighted creatures, in his infinite 
mercy, and condescending goodness, ac- 
cording to their state; and thus ‘‘a great 
part of the Jewish religion and worship,” 
says Archbishop Tillotson, “was a plain 
condescension to the general apprehensions 
of men, conceiving this way of appeasing the 
Deity by sacrifices.” 

~The Israelites had no doubt suffered, in 
the long period _of 400 years, all that moral 
degradation, and intellectual debasement, 
incident to such a state of abject servitude. 


+ The original word (pleiona) means, 
_ iterally, greater, fuller; hence we are told, 


that it was the matter and quantity, thesheer | 


worth of the offering, that gained it respect / 
Still, it was his greater faith, that made the 
offering greater; and the apostle is here 


— 


oursing of the virtues of faith, not of 


This is abundantly proved by their history: 
For, notwithstanding the many stupendous 
miracles which they had witnessed—the ma- 
ny lucid manifestations of the invisible and 
mighty power exerted in their behalf, of the 
one true and living God—yet, no sooner did 
Moses withdraw from their outward view, 
than they gathered around Aaron, the high 
priest, (though little higher, it seems, than 
themselves) with this clamour—“ Up, make 
us Gods, which shall go before.us”!! After 
this, no one can be at a loss to give areason, 
why their worship was outward and carnal— 
an outward priest-hood—temple—altar— 
offerjngs, and sacrifices—with rewards and 
punishments annexed, limited to the things 
of time, and yet as extended asthe meas- 
ure of their grevelling conceptions. There 
is, perhaps, no history extant, which so em- 
‘inently displays, the degree of degradation 


| of which our nature is. capable—the infinite 


'mercy, goodness and condescension of the 
Almighty, and the tremendous consequen- 
ces of a perseverence in crime, as that of the 
descendants of Abraham, from the time 
when they crossed the Red Sea, until the 
Roman Eagles were planted, triumphantly , 
on the smoaking ruins of Jerusalem. xX. 


(To be continued.) 


MISSIONS. 


FOR THE BEREAN, 


It is stated in the Boston Centinel of De- 
cember 25, that a late arrival frem Cronstadt, 
brings information “that the Emperor Al- 
exander had issued an order for the depar- 

ture of all foreign missionaries from the Rus+ 
| sian Empire, and that many of them, with 
their families, had arrived at Cronstadt, and 


What could have induced this illustrious 
member of the Bible and Peace Societies, 
and head of the Holy Alliance, to take such 
a step? Have these missionaries been play- 
ing the part of the Jesuits formerly in China 
and Burman, by attempting to revolutionize 
the empire of the great Autocrat? Or have 
they been practising the arts and schemes 
of their brethren in this country, to filch 
the small cash from the pockets of his sub- 
jects? Whatever may_haye been the reason 


| were embarking for England.” 
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of this procedure of the Emperor of. Russia, 
it furnishes a precedent that augurs unfavor- 
ably to the cause of missions. 

In our last number, the extract from the 
“Pedestrian tour of John Dundas Coch- 
tane,”’ states that the missionaries at Selen- 
ginsk, in Russia, were doing no good, not 
having converted “one single individual;” 
“but,” addsthe author, “I presume it is 
too comfortable a birth to be given up”’!! The 
strong arm of power has, however, wrested 
this “ comfortable birth” from them. How 
must these missionaries regret that Church 
and State are not more closely joined together 
in Russia!—that they have not found in Al- 
exander, a “nursing father” to a scheme, 
one grand object of which is to procure 
“comfortable births” for the “sons of the 

_Church’’!! These missionaries may now re- 


turn home to England, where they cannot 
fail to find thousands, and tens of thousands, 


more debased by ignorance, poverty, and | 


vice, than even the inhabitants of Russian 
Tartary—numbers of “the fatherless and 
widows” to visit “in ‘heir affiictions’”—and, 


‘perhaps, one temptation less, to stain “ un- } 


defiled religion” a comfortable birth”! 


D. 
THE 


TUESDAY, January 4th, 1825. 


4 


We observe that certain editors of pe- 
riodical publications are in the practice of 


introducing the original matter of our co- 
lumns into their own papers, without any ac- | 
knowledgment. We have no objection to | 
the extensive circulation of the views and | 
sentiments contained in the Berean, and on 


that account desire that those editors would | | 


adhere to the good old honest practice, of 
giving to Cesar, the things that are Cesar’s: 
We shall, at present forbear to make par-' 
ticular allusions, nor will we indulge such | 
close remarks as the nature and tendency of | 
the practice in question, would fairly war- | 
vant; because it is to be presumed, that it | 
is the result of inadvertency, and that the 
_ Jere mention of it, in general terms, will 
‘Prove sufficient to prevent its repetition. 


= 


THE INQUISITION, . 
OR HOLY OFFICE. 


This institution received the name of in- 
quisition, because the judges or officers of 
it, grounded their proceedings against sup- 
posed Heretics on common report, without 
legal evidence, except what they them- 
selves were able to explore, or elicit from 
the accused. It was first founded by Pope 


Innocent lif. in the beginning of the 13th 


century, and went into full operation in 
France under Lewis VIII., from which it 
soon extended, under the patronage of Pope 
Innocent [Y. to most of the states of Eu- 
rope. 

The punishments adjudged to heretics, 
by this establishment, were—I1st. Confisca- 
tion of goods, which extended to the chil- 
dren of heretics. 2d. Exclusion from all 
offices, and loss of all dominion, even over 
servants. 3d. Imprisonment. 4th. Bann 
and diffidation; by which it was made law- 
ful and even obligatory for every good Ca- 
tholic to plunder and kill the obiects of 
them. Sth. In most cruel tortures, and 
burning at the stake, wherein the pains of 
the victim were often increased by his being 
gagged with ‘an iron instrument, so that in 
the height of his torment he could utter 
only an inarticulate sound. 

In the trial of heretics, it was made infa- 
mous for an advocate to undertake their de- 
fence. ‘The inquisitors racked their inven- 
tive powers to produce terror and amaze- 
ment in the accused; and with this view 
eyery thing was done with the most pro- 
found silence, and the of secrecy cover-- 


| ed all proceedings. 


When a person was seized, any one who 
manifested the least interest or concern for 
his fate, was lable to the inquisition him- 
self:—hence,the miserable victim was aban- 
doned by all the world:—friends, connex- 
ions, parents, children, all shrunk away, or 
| they were often laid hold of, and put to the 
torture, to extort accusations against caci- 
other. The criminal was examined, tric, 
tortured, and—if he did not recant—con- 
demned, and executed, without ever seeing 
or knowing his accusers. - Slaves, servants, 
and even children, were admitted as wit- 
nesses; and two were enough to convict 


' him to the stake—the torture’ was applied 
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on the most vague report, or slightest accu- 
sation—he was constrained to become his 
own accuser; and if an advocate was ap- 
pointed him, it was only to inveigle and be- 
tray. If he only faultered in his ‘answers, 
he was put to the most horrible tortures, and 
when the inquisition was done with him, 
he was delivered to the secular arm to com- 
plete the shocking tragedy, with much 
prayer and pious intreaty, that his life might 
not be touched! ! 

Time afforded no securiry, nor did the 
grave protect.a heretic, for his body was ta- 
ken up and tried, condemned and burnt, ac- 
cording to all the forms of procedure against 
living persons. The slightest expression 
against the church or the holy office, or the 
inquisitors, was deemed a sufficient ground 
for accusation; and the accused was put to 
the rack to make him condemn himself; for 
his accusers were never brought forward to 
confront him. | 


The consummation of these horrors is de- 
layed, in order to get together as many crim- 
inals as possible, to produce the greater 
effect. When the number is deemed suffi- 
cient, what is called the auto da fe (act of 
faith) takes place; and the time of a great 
festival, or a Sunday, is chosen to stamp it 
with the greater awe. This is a kind of 
goal-delivery, and is executed as follows: 
In the morning, the criminals are brought 
into a great hall, where they have certain 
habits put on, which they are to wear in 
the procession. The procession is led up 
by the Dominican friars, after which come 
the penitents, some with san benitoes, and 
some without, according to the nature of 
their crimes; being all in black coats with- 
out sleeves, and barefooted, with a wax can- 
dle in theirhands. These are followed by 
the penitents, who have narrowly escaped 
being burnt, who over their black coats 
have flames painted, with their points turn- 
ed downwards, fuego revolio, Next come 
the negative and relapsed, who are to be 
burnt, having flames on their habits point- 
ing upwards, after these, come such as pro- 
fess doctrines contrary to the faith of Rome, 
who, besides flames pointing upwards, have 
their picture painted on their breasts, with 
dogs, serpents, and devils, all openmouthed 


i 


a familiar of the inquisition, and those to be 
burnt have also a Jesuit on each hand, whe 
are continually preaching to them to abjure. 
After the prisoners, comes a troop of fami- 
liars on horseback, and after them the in- 
quisitors, and other officers of the court, on 
mules: last of all, the inquisitor general on - 
a white horse, led by two men with black 
hats, and green hat bands. 

A scaffold is erected in the Ferreiro de 
Paco, large enough for two or three thou- 
sand people; at one end of which, are the 
prisoners, at the other, the inquisitors.— 
After a sermon, made up of encomiums of 
the inquisition, and invectives against here- 
tics, a priest ascends a-desk near the middle 
of the scaffuid, and having taken the abju- 
ration of the penitents recites the final sen- 
tence of those who are to be put to death; 
and delivers ‘them to the secular arm, ear- 
nestly beseeching, at the same time, the 
secular power, not to touch their blood, or 
put their lives in danger. 


The prisoners being thus in the hands of 
the civil magistrates, are presently loaded 
with chains, and carried first to the secular 
gaol, and from thence, in an hour or two, - 
brought before the civil judge, who, after 
asking in what religion they intend to die, 
pronounces sentence; on such as declare 
they die in communion with the church of 
Rome, that they shall be first strangled and 
then burnt to ashes; on such as die im any 
other faith, that they be burnt alive. 


Both are immediately carried to the place 
of execution, which stands upon the Ribera 
at Lisbon, where there are as many stakes 
set up as there are prisoners to be burnt, 
with a quantity of dry furze around them. 
The stakes of the professed, that is, such as 
persist in their heresy, are about four yards 
high, having a small board towards the top, 
for the prisoner to be seated on. The neg- 
ative and relapsed being first strangled and 
burnt, the professed mount their stakes by 
a ladder, and the Jesuits, after several re- 
peated exhortations to be reconciled to the 
Church, part with them, telling them they 
leave them to the devil, who is standing at 
their elbow to receive their souls, and carry 
them with him to the flames ofhell. On 
this, a great shout is raised, and the cry is, 


about ite Each prisoner is attended with |} let the dogs. beurds be made, which is dene. 
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by thrusting flaming furze, fastened to long | 
poles, against their faces, till their faces are 
burnt to coal, which is accompanied with 
the loudest acclamations of joy. At last, 
fire is set to the furze, at the bottom of the 
stake, over which the professed are chain- 
ed so high, that the top. of the flame seldom 
reaches higher than the seat they sit on, so 
that they rather seem roasted than burnt. 
There cannot be a more lamentable specta- 
ele; the sufferers continually crying out, 
while they are able, misericordia por amor 
de Dios; yet it is beheld by all sexes and 
ages, with transports of joy and satisfaction: 
this joy is not the effect of natural cruelty, 
but of the spirit of their religion; for the 
deaths of other malefactors are tenderly com- 
miserated and lamented. Vide Rees’ Cyclo- 
pedia. 


THEOLOGICAL JANGLING. 


The practice of preparing men for the 
ministry, pursued ever since the apostacy, 
by most sects in Christendom, has paved 
the’way for more contention and strife, and 
persecution, about religion, than all other 
external causes put together. Ecclesiasti- 
cal history fully warrants this conclusion: 
every sect that has patronized educated 
ministers, has worn this mark of the beast’ 
on its forehead. The following extract of a | 
letter, written the last year by John Adams, 
the ex-president, to Dr. Bancroft, will serve 
to shew that this anti-christian spirit is still 
alive and active, and that neither time, nor 
place, nor change of circumstances, can ever 
eradicate it whilst the cause remains:— 


“J cannot conclude this Ictter without 
adding an anecdote. One of the zealous 
mendicants for the contributions to the funds 
ef Missionary Societies, called on a gentle- 
man in Haverlull, and requested his charity. 
The gentleman declined subscribing, but 
added that there are in and about the town 
of , nine clergymen, ministers of nine 
congregations, not one of whom lives on 
terms of civility with any other; will admit 
hone other into his pulpit, nor be permitted 
to go into the pulpit of any other. Now, 
if you will raise a fund to convert these nine 


built. 


clergymen to Christianity, I will contribute 
a3 mich gs any other 


ehurches for 


SELECTED. 


Extracted from “ Views of Ireland, moral, 
and religious.—By Jorn O*Dris- 
(Continued from page 319.) 


“We would give all the geod-breeding’ 
that is in the Church, for a littie more spirit- 
ual-mindedness. ‘The wealth of the estab- 
lishment fills its ranks with polite gentle- 
men; but invites not the humble and devot- 
ed servant ofthe guspel. To the latter this 
wealth weuld be no inducement; but the 
crowd of venal expectants, whose only ob- 
ject is a living and preferment, beset the 
gates of the establishment, and close the 
way against those whose sole concern is the 
ministry.” 

On the subject of “ Church rates” in Ire- 
land, he remarks—* This is frequently a 
very severe tax, and is one levied upon 
the public of the Roman Catholic commu- 
nion in a very unjustifiable manner. Isa 
new Church to be built,—who is to deter- 
mine whether the old one is insufficient, or 
a new one necessary’? Perhaps there are no 
Protestants in the parish, Whosoever is to 
determine this point, the Catholics are to 
pay for building the Church, if it be to be 
Funds are easily obtained from the 
Board of First-Fruits; but the Board must 
be repaid: this is done by a tax levied on 
the parish for, perhaps, twenty years after. 
This is a heavy tax,,without representation, 
and in which the people have no voice.— 
What becomes in this case of the argument 
about notice’? Did the Farmer know, when 
he took his farm and calculated his rent, 
that he should have to pay this extravagant 
tax during, perhaps, the whole of his term? 
Is it right that a whole parish should be 
taxed to build a church for, possibly, two 
or three individuals’—that the poor should 
build places of worship for the rich, in order 
that these may pray commodiously and at 
free cost, while the impoverished peasantry 
worship in buildings resembling barns!— 
Surely the established church of Ireland, 
the richest church in Europe, might afford 
to relicve the poor of the Roman Catholic 
persuasion from tbis infliction. It is not 
right that Catholics should be compelled te 
Protestants, It is not 
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right that those who live upon potatoes and 
sour-milk, should be called on to build ele- 
gant churches for those who fare sumptu- 
eusly and drink wine every day. — 


‘*It is astonishing what fraud and impo- 


sition are practiced by means of this power, 
which the few possess, of taxing the many at 
pleasure. A few Protestants, collected at 


vestry, have the power of voting the prop- 


erty of the Catholic parishioners to them- 
selves or their friends, in the shape of money 
for the repairs of the church, for music, for 
sextons,’’* &c, &c. 


On tie diversity of opinions and divisions é od 
feligion. 


** We may observe, and that with deep 
concern of mind, the great variety of notions 


and opinions, the manifold differences, di- 


visions, and uncharitableness subsisting and 
prevailing in the Christian world. Yet this 
variety and difference would not be so hurt- 
ful as it is, if we could retain or arrive at 
that social friendship and Christian charity, 
one towards another, which the nature and 
end of the religion we all profess, does re- 
quireand demand. But the variety of opin- 
ions, especially in matters of religion, have 
commonly been accompanied with person- 
al and party dislike, uncharitableness, and, 
too often, even hatred of those who differ 
from us in our sentiments that way. 

“*QOur various manngrs of thinking de- 
pend upon ourseveral interests, ways of ed- 
ucation, or different degrees of understand- 
ing; so that upon the main, it is not in our 
power to think or believe as we please, or 
so as to please others, or otherwise than we 
do, until we are better informed. But this 
js no new thing; ithas been so from the be- 
ginning of the Christian dispensation, and 
allalong. We may find it was so in the 
days of theapostles. People professing the 
one true and living God, and the Lord 
Christ the Son of God, cafered widely at 


* We have known £20 charged for wash- 
ing a surplice, which was proved to have 
been washed three times in the year. In 
the parish where this was an annual item, 
the whole ordinary charges for the service 
of the church was nearly 


that time in some things. And we may alse 
observe the greatinfluence and effect, which 
education and early impressions have upon 
most people. Impressions of religion, -or 
what is so esteemed, take with us very 
early; and there are many who embrace un- 
sound opinions and principles in time of 
youth, which they retain to the end of their 
days, ifthey live in the world "many years. 
And if any errors obtain with us when we 
are young in years and judgment, they are 
hardly rooted out. Nothing can effectually 
do it but the clear manifestations of the Di- 
vine light of the Essential Truth inthe un- 
derstanding. 

‘* Errors in education are commonly con- 
tinued by negligence, under a self-security; 
many being unwilling to come to a strict 
and painful inquiry into their own principles 
and states. But ifa man’s religion be right, 
it will endure the strictest scrutiny, and if 
upon a due search it appears fo him to be 
wrong, he ought to recede from it, and re- 
tain or embrace nothing but the truth. 
There is as great a mixture of errors in the 
Christian world at this day, as at any time 
heretofore. And mankind are apt to be so 
tenacious of their acquired or imbibed no- 
tions, (if most heterodox, ) so censorious of 
others, and so confident and forward are they 
to judge in favour of themselves, that, want- 
ing charity, the most neccessary point, they, 
as unjust judges, are ready to exclude all 
others of a different way of thinking and 
profession, even out of the favour and king- 
dom of God. 

“ That isa very dangerous state indeed. 
But contrary to this, I remember what the 
apostle Peter said, and I believe it is alto- 
gether true—*Of a truth I perceive that 
God is no respector of persons; but in éve- 
ry nation he that feareth him, and worketh 
righteousness, is accepted with him.” Acts 
x. 34. This is our sentiment. We have 
never pretended that religion is only among 
us, exclusive of others. For my own part, 
I do believe and partly understand, that there 
are some among every sect that might be 
named, to whom God hath regard. They 
who mind the fear of God, and are religious, 
doing their utmost according t9 their knowl- 
edge to pleas¢ him, are accepted of him, 
under.what, name soever they are distin- 


to that say- 
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ing of Christ, ‘In my father’s house there 
are many mansions.” John xiv. 2. By 
whith we may understand the various 
classes, in which the children of men are 
arranged and disposed, in the course of 
Providence. 

_* God is the creator of all—the support- 
er, helper, and assister of all; and it is sin- 
cerity in the heart, truth in the inward parts, 
that God looks at, rather than to the exact- 
ness and nicety of our speculations or opin- 
ions. 

‘*Divers errors and false opinions had 
been introduced and propagated by tradi- 
tion among the Jews, before the coming of 
Christ in the ficsh; and though some of 
them believed he was thé Messiah, and ac- 
knowledged him as such, yet many rejected 
him as a deceiver, till after he was crucified, 
risen from the dead, and the holy spirit dis- 
pensed unto them who believed; that the 
promises and predictions of God by Moses, 
might be accomplished. And though ma- 
ny of that people did afterwards believe in 
the Lord Jesus Christ, and were mace par- 
takers of the promise of the Father by him, 
that is, that of the Holy Ghost who leadeth 
into all truth—yet they were not led into all 
truth in an instant. They were not perfect 
either in sanctification or understanding at 
once. For there are degrees of manifesta- 
tion, and attainments in the spirit, and spir- 
itual knowledge and things, so that many of 
them continued for a time in some of their 
old opinions and traditions, not of the na- 
ture of the gospel of Christ, which remain 
among some professing Christ, until this 
day. And many more pernicious errors 
have inthe course of ages, been invented 
and added, and have obtained since in the 
Christian world, and still subsist and are 
maintained, and ever will until the Spirit of 
Christ, the Essential Truth of God, as he is 
believed in and duly attended to and obey- 
ed, as manifested in the hearts of mankind,. 
elear their understandings from all mistakes 
and errors, as he gradually sanctifies their 
hearts and minds from all corruption. 

*“‘There is one instance, in the days of 
the apostles, more particularly in my re- 
membrance, whereby it appears, that though 
some of the Jews did believe that the Lord. 
Jesus Christ was the Messiah promised, yet 


they were still of opinion the Law was in 


force, and were so tenacious. of it, that some 
of them who preached Christ, likewise 

taught, that unless they were circumcised 

and kept the law, they could not be saved; 

when, at the same time, it was abrogated 

and pull by his coming—and in which they 

also insincerely temporized, for fear of per- 

secution by their perverse and unbelieving 

brethren. Gal. vii. 12,13. Acts xy. 1,5, & 
24. 

** But the apostle Paul, a chosen vessel of 
honour unto God, aman excellently illumi- 
nated, a man of sincerity and truth, and holy 
fortitude and courage, having no other view 
in preaching the gospel, but the glory and 
honour of God and Christ; the discharge of 
the duty of his calling; his own salvation, 
and the redemption of mankind, bore ano- 
ther testimony, and preached true doctrine, 
telling them plainly—particularly the con- 
gregation at Gaiatia—that if they were cir- 
cumcised, Christ should profit them nothing; 
and that such were still debtors to do the 
whole law of Moses, which brought them 
back from the liberty of the gospel—and 
that they were fallen from grace, (Gal. v. 
1, 2,3, 4—see also Acts xv. 1, 24.) and 
again returned to the yoke of bondage, the 
law of ceremonies and carnal ordinances; 
under statutes that were not good. Ezek. xx. 
25. And, by the works of the law shall no 
man living be justified. he apostle hay- 
ing, by sound doctrine, condemned that er- 
ror, proceeds to preach salvation to them 
by faith in Christ, by whom alone they could 
be saved, saying, “In Christ Jesus, neither 
circumcision ayaileth any thing, nor uncir- 
cumcision, but faith which worketh by love.” 

“There are many, likewise, at this day, 
who have entered into the profession of the 
Christian religion occasionally, and received 
divers notions and opinions, under which 
they have been educated, by tradition only, 
from their parents and tutors: and some al- 
so by hearing public discourses upon points 
of doctrine, as‘they have been accounted, 
and reading the Holy Scriptures, and rea- 
soning upon them in their carnal minds, and 
other books treating of religion, according 
toithe various.motions of the authors, true 
or false, and have imbibed and adopted such 
things as* best suited their own way of 
thinking, or imaginations. And:<others be- 
ing altogether indolent and thoughtlc:s, sit 
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down under the traditions, or say-soes of 
their fathers or predecessors. Though he- 
terodox, they take them for grantéd, and en- 
quire no further to the end of their days: 

and some are of opinion that mankind must 
of necessity, be baptised, or sprinkled with 
‘water in some way or other, or they cannot 
be saved. And likewise, that eating and 
supping bread and winc, in some mode or 
other, in commemoration of the death and 
sufferings of Christ, is necessary to salva- 
tion; and by which they think they obtain 
grace from God by him, and by the omis- | 


sion whereof, they think men fail short of | 


the performance of the ordinances of God | 
in the gospel. 


** Now, as long as those persons, whoev- | 
er they may be, and under what denomina- | 
tion soever they go, or in what class soever | 
of Christians they are ranged, so long as | 
they really believe in their hearts they | 
ought to do these things, having been once | 
in use among Christians in the time of their 
minority in the faith of Christ, they do not 
sin in practising them, though they may 
think themselves sinners if they should ne- 
giect them. But if any among such, or 
others, should, through the goodness of 
God, be favoured with the divine and in- 
ward manifestation of Christ, the eternal and 
living substance, without the use or per- 
formance of their outward things, as there 
are many so favoured at this day, such are 
under no obligation at all to use them any 
more. Andif such who still remain igno- 
rant of Christ, though they may believe 
that he is, and is far off, and will come here- 
after, do censure, revile, and vilify, hate, 
and reproach, and otherwise persecute and 
desiroy those who are thus favoured of God, 
and exempted from the use of those things, 
they sin against God, notwithstanding the 
strictest practice of any outward things they 
may think or call ordinances of Christ. Be- 
cause persecution and destruction, on any 
pretence whatever, isimmoral and anti-chris- 
tian, and such are also contradicting and op- 
posing the work and dispensation of God, 


and liberty of the gospel] at this day, in and.jj. 


among his children: and chosen: people. 
Again: most-among us, and many ‘among 
other professions, have never come under 


| at all, in.any form, yet are no better by only 


I) eth any thing; but the same living faith, 


declining or neglecting them, nor, by such 
omission only, are they initiated into our re- 
ligion, or the profession of those with whom 
they may happen to be in outward society, 
under any name or distinction. For as at 
that time, neither circumcision nor uncir- 
cumcision availed any thing to religion, but 
faith which worketh by love; even so, now 
at this day, neither the administration of 
water or bread and wine, in any form, or by 
whatsoever administrator among the chil- 
dien of men, under any qualification what- 
soever, or under whatever circumstances 
as to time or times, posture or place, avail- 


grounded upon the sensible operation of 
the Word of God, its immediate object in 
that heart where it is wrought by the 
manifestation of divine love. And if we, 
| who profess the truth of God, the true Chris- 
| tian religion, have not obtained this most 
precious faith, our profession is vain—it is 
a lie—we are false witnessee—yet in our 
sins, and miserable.” 


‘* Secing, then, this faith is the first main 
point here proposed, in order to our salva- 
tion, it implies that there must be a proper, 
powerful, and saving object to be believed 
in, and means to obtain it, without which it 
could not be. Who, therefore, must we 
mortals believe and confide in, and unte 
whom must we look forthis faith?) For we 
cannot acquire it by any power or faculty, 
or search of our own. We cannot believe 
what we please, or reject what we will. This 
faith is the gift of God; therefore, such as 
have not through his grace already obtain- 
ed it, must look unto him only for it. And 
if we believe any thing of the Christian re- 
ligion, or in Christ, in any sense or degree, 
and yet not arrived at the full experience of 
the blessed effects of it in our hearts; let 
such be like-minded with him of old who 
said unto the Son of God, ina humble mind 
and sense of his own weakness, and with 
good desire of improvement, ‘Lord I be- 
lieve, help thou mine unbelief,’ 


"The faith which the apostle mentions as 


s0absolutely needful, is as Ihave said, the 


gift of God. It comes by the operation of | 


the Holy Spirit of Christ, the Word of life, 


in the hearts of all mankind who are fayotr 
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ed with it; and this word is in all men; the 
true and essential’ Divine light, ‘which 
lighteth every man that cometh into the 
world.’ And when a man doth feel the Ho- 
ly Ghost, the Spirit of Christ, working in his 
heart, and shining into his mind, and illu- 
minating his understanding, the convincing 


(Christ who is that. Wisdom and Power,) 
and the Father will then be the immediate 
and present object ef the faith and mind of 
him who receives it by this blessed opera- 
tion. 
given of God; though it pleaseth him in the 
superaboundings of his goodness and mer- | 
cy, sometimes to convey or begin this faith 
in the hearts of men, by the ministry of 
chosen instruments, whom he hath fitted to 
co-operate with him in his own power, and | 
under his own immediate direction and | 
conduct. As saith the same Apostle: | 
‘Though you have ten thousand instructors | 
in Christ, yet have ye not many fathers. | 
For in Christ Jesus I have begotten you | 
through the gospel.’ 

“ This faith is easily understood by man- | 
kind of the lowest capacities. They can | 
eel, and they can Aear and see, and thereby | 
become fully certain of the Divine object, | 
who gives them these senses, who opens | 
their eyes to see him who otherwise is invis- | 
ible, to feel the sweet influence of his Divine | 


ove and goodness, and hear the soul quick- | 
ening words of the spirit of life, speaking | 
silvation and immortality in them, to their | 
nspeakable joy and consolation. They | 
hen believe—not only respecting the com- | 
ng of the Son of God in the flesh among | 
he Jews, in that day—but as revealed in| 
hemselves in this day; and herein, and not | 
n hearsay only, standeth our salvation.” 


(To be continued. ) | 


** Another prejudice with which men are 
pt to sooth themselves in their sins or to be 
estrained from industry in good, are the 

lse notions they form of what is called our 

righteousness, and of the imputed right- 
pusness of Christ contrasted to it.. In this 
lew it is not, unfrequently said: We have 
indeed no righteousness of our own, we 
ust rather renounce and’ deny it in the 


This is the way by which faith is | 


on the perfect righteousness of Christ, 
which supplies the defect of ours. It is 
positively declared in holy writ: All our 
righteousness are as filthy rags. The apostle 
Paul says: I count all things but dung, that 
I may be found in Christ, not having my own 
righteousness, which is of the law, but that 
which is through the faith of Christ. 

** And this is to pacify us in our sins, this 
is to restrain us from industry in good! Let 
us however examine the matter a little more 
narrowly, and impartially judge of it, not 
from appearance, but upon sound argument. 
What is then our righteousness? Unques- 
tionably we are to understand by it the vir 
tuous, good, godly sentiments, which we 
ourselves possess, which actuate us and re- 
gulate our whole deportment, and the good, 
virtuous actions which we ourselves perform. 
And this righteousness we are to renounce 
and deny before God! That is, we shall 
present ourselves before him, and behave 
towards him, as though we were not well 
and virtuously disposed, and did not act 
well and virtuously! Or, weshould believe, 
that these dispositions and these actions 
could no more contribute to render us par- 
takers of his good pleasure, than if we were 
quite differently disposed and acted in a 
quite different manner! In what then can 
God take pleasure, if he has no pleasure in 


| virtue and integrity? 


“ What. is on the other hand foreign, im- 
puted righteousness’? It consists in the 
good, pious, virtuous dispositions which ano- 
ther possesses, the good, virtuous, godly 
acts which another performs, the devout, 
holy life which another leads, and which are 
to be regarded, as though we possessed 
those dispositions, and performed those acts, 
notwithstanding that we neither possess nor 
perform them. 

“ And which now of these two kinds of 
righteousness can contribute most to our 
personal perfection and happiness? By the 
former, our own appropriate righteousness, 
we are really virtuous and godly, and la- 
bour at becoming progressively more virtu- 


ous and devout. We aré therefore really 


capable..of being happy and of becoming 


progressively happier. By the latter, the 
foreign righteousness, we are neither the 


one nor the other, but are only taken to be 


resence of God; but we entirely rely up- i 80. Inthe former, God really beholds in 
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sciences, that God, for the sake of the per- | 
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eur own thoughts and: actions truth and or- 
der and conformity to his will; all which 
cannot but be well pleasing to him. ‘By the 
latter he perceives the reverse both in our 
temper and in our conduct, and must see it 
with extreme displeasure, unless he at the 
same time discerns in another worthy and 
perfect person what is wanting in us. Is 
however our state, our moral condition there- 
by other than it really is? Or can God form 
ideas of things different from what they are 
in themselves’ Can he ever hold us good, if 
we are wicked’? Can he ever contemplate 
and love us as pious, virtuous persons, if we 
are not really pious and virtuous’? And if 
he even did or could do8o, would that avail 
us much, should we thereby be better and 
happier than we were before? Will the 
sick become well, because another without 
reason takes him to be well? Will the poor 
become rich, or the fool be wise, because 
we take the one to be rich and the other 
wise, though they both continue in their for- 
mer state? No; our misery and our happi- 
ness have their foundation within and not 
without us; they depend upon our percep- 
tions, judgments, dispositions, affections, 
upon our mind and manners, These must 
be altered and corrected, in order to our be- 
ing good, godly, happy persons. The vir- 
tue and uprightness of another may procure 
us some advantages, or free us from partic- 
ular evils; but they can never be regarded 
as our uprightness and virtue, or supply the 
defect of our integrity and virtue. 


-© And can it be that the holy scripture 
teaches us any thing to the contrary on this | 
subject? No; our Saviour every where in- | 
culcates, that we ourselves must become 
righteous, virtuous and holy, but nowhcre 
does he say that we should rely upon his 
virtue and holiness and account them ours. 
The Apostles indeed inform those who had 
been habituated to the ritual of sacrifices, 
for the pacification of their troubled con- | 


fect obedience and the innocent de:th of 
Jesus, would remit. the® punishment due to 


and holy sentiments, the pious and holy life 
of Jesus, as it were to our account, and as- 
sign to us, with quite different sentiments 
and a qnite different life, the reward of 
them. They affirm, that Christ died for us, 
and thereby delivered us from the power of 
death, from his terrors; but nowhere do 
they teach, that he discharged in our stead 
the duties of godliness, of righteousness, of 
chastity, and temperance, and thereby dis- 
pensed us from the obligation of fulfilling 
these duties ourselves. They are accord- 
ingly very far from rejecting our own right- 
eousness, or the virtue and holiness dwell- 
ing in us, belonging to us, and declaring it 
somewhat superfluous or even displeasing 
to God.” —Zox. Sermon—Philad. 


= 


“If they are accounted honorable whe 
have been the instruments of liberating their 
country from a foreign yoke, how much 
more honorable would those be, who, fore- 
going all private animosities and party pre- 
judices, should, in mutual condescension, 
unite in the suppression of vice, in cultiva- 
ting the arts of peace, and securing these 
national advantages on a permanent founda- 
tion.” 
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